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FARM  COSTS  AND  RETURNS,  1945-47 
COMMERCIAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS  IN  6  MAJOR  FARMING  REGIONS  l/ 

By  Wylie  D.  Goodsell,  Agricultural  Economist 


High  production  and  rising  prices  for  farm  products  in  1945,  1946  and  1947  held  annual  net  returns 
of  families  operating  14  important  types  of  farms  well  above  prewar.    For  11  of  these  types  of  farms  net 
incomes  in  1947  were  of  record  high  and  well  above  those  in  1946  or  1945  (table  l). 

Production,  prices,  and  costs  alike  have  moved  up  rapidly  since  the  late  thirties  and  the  early 
forties.    Costs  moved  upward  more  slowly  during  the  war  than  did  prices,  but  they  are  still  going  up.  This 
is  particularly  true  on  some  types  of  farms  and  in  some  areas.    Costs  also  are  likely  to  remain  at  higher 
levels  in  a  period  of  declining  farm  prices. 

With  higher  yields  on  larger  acreages  and  with  more  livestock,  total  production  moved  up  continually 
from  prewar  to  1946  when  it  was  generally  about  30  percent  higher  than  in  prewar.    In  1947  production  per 
farm  was  slightly  higher  than  in  1946.    But,  considerable  variation  occurred  among  crops  and  regions.  For 
example,  farmers  in  the  winter  wheat  area  harvested  their  largest  crop  in  history,  whereas  on  Corn  Belt 
farms  the  corn  outturn  was  the  smallest  since  1940. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  1946  for  products  sold  were  more  than  double  prewar  and  by  1947  they 
were  nearly  triple  prewar  levels.    Despite  reduced  production  of  crops  and  livestock  in  1947  on  some  types 
of  farms  (particularly  Com  Belt  farms)  prices  received  for  products  sold  increased  sufficiently  to  more 
than  offset  these  declines  in  production.    Gross  incomes  were  higher  in  1947  than  in  1946  on  12  of  the  14 
types  of  farms.    Cash  receipts  were  a  record  high  in  1947  on  all  of  the  14  types. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the  goods  and  services  they  use  in  production  alBo  have  increased  since 
1937-41  (table  2).    In  1947  these  prices  averaged  about  60  percent  higher  than  in  1937-41  on  Corn  Belt  and 
spring  wheat  farms,  45  percent  higher  on  winter  wheat  farms,  and  about  80  percent  higher  on  dairy  and  cot- 
ton farms.    (Prices  and  wage  rates  paid  were  little  higher  in  1946  than  in  1945,  but  they  advanced  about 
20  percent  from  1946  to  1947 j  the  largest  increase  in  any  year.)    In  addition,  farmers  have  bought  more  ma- 
chinery, gasoline,  oil,  tires  and  fertilizer  and  generally  have  hired  more  labor  in  order  to  increase  pro- 
duction.   This  has  meant  greater  expenditures  in  terras  of  both  quantity  and  value.    Quantity  or  volume  of 
cash  goods  purchased  on  these  farms  in  1947  ranged  from  about  10  percent  above  prewar  1937-41  on  Missis- 
sippi Delta  cotton  farms  to  45  percent  on  winter  wheat  farms.    Total  cash  expenditure  in  1947  ranged  from 
about  75  percent  above  1937-41  on  cash-grain  and  hog-beef  raising  farms  in  the  Com  Belt  to  130  percent  on 
central  New  York  dairy  farms. 

Operating  expenses  on  these  14  types  of  farms  now  vary  from  80  to  160  percent  above  those  of  1937- 
41  and  2  to  40  percent  above  those  of  1946.    Even  so,  operators  of  these  farms  now  are  more  efficient  pro- 
ducers than  in  prewar  days  and  they  have  stretched  gross  incomes  farther.    The  biggest  gains  in  this 
respect  have  been  made  on  the  larger  crop  farms  where  mechanization  and  technological  developments  have 
enabled  farmers  to  increase  the  size  of  their  business  and  to  reduce  labor  and  other  production  inputs  per 
unit  of  output.    In  1947  it  required  only  13  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  gross  farm  income  on  winter  wheat 
farms  to  meet  operating  expenses  compared  with  nearly  50  cents  in  1937-41.    But  on  central  New  York  dairy 
farms  it  required  48  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  gross  farm  income  to  meet  operating  expenses  in  1947  com- 
pared with  56  cents  in  1937-41  (figure  3).    Costs  of  feed  and  of  labor  are  important  on  these  dairy  farms 
and  both  have  been  high  in  recent  years.    As  a  result,  operating  expenses  per  dollar  of  gross  farm  income 
actually  increased  about  10  percent  on  these  dairy  farms  from  1945  and  1946  to  1947  (table  2). 

Returns  to  labor  (all  labor  including  operator,  family,  and  hired)  on  an  hourly  basis  mounted  even 
more  rapidly  in  the  war  and  postwar  period  than  did  either  gross  or  net  farm  earnings.    Many  factors  of 
management  and  prices  and  costs  are  reflected  in  hourly  returns  to  labor.    Labor-saving  machines,  better 
crop  rotations,  improved  crop  varieties,  better  livestock  and  other  good  farming  practices  have  yielded  al- 
most continually  increasing  returns  where  put  into  use  on  operating  units  of  appropriate  size. 

Most  of  these  farms  used  more  total  labor  during  the  war  and  postwar  years  than  they  did  in  the  pre- 
war years,  but  they  have  used  much  less  labor  per  unit  of  output.    For  example,  winter  wheat  farms  which 
are  among  the  more  highly  mechanized  used  about  7  percent  more  total  labor  in  1947  than  in  1957-41  but  total 

1/  This  report  deals  specifically  with  performances  on  14  types  of  commercial  family-operated  farms.  It 
is  another  in  a  series  which  presents  information  on  shifts  in  production  and  changes  in  farm  organization, 
practices,  methods  and  efficiencies  in  production,  mechanization,  technological  developments,  prices,  costs 
and  returns  on  farms  by  type,  size  and  location.    It  brings  to  date  the  summary  information  on  the  14  types 
of  farms  presented  in  F.M.  55,  "Typical  Family-Operated  Farms,  1930-45,  Adjustments,  Costs  and  Returns," 
April  1946.    The  information  in  these  reports  are  averages  of  large  groups  of  common  types  and  sizes  of 
farms  in  designated  areas.    The  information  is  obtained  from  well  defined  homogeneous  groups  of  farms  se- 
lected by  accepted  sampling  methods.    The  averages,  therefore,  are  representative  of  the  operations  and 
returns  on  the  rank  and  file  of  specified  types  of  farms.    Audrey  niig,  Isabel  Jenkins,  and  Birdie  Kirk 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  statistical  computations. 
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FARM  EARNINGS 
OPERATOR'S  NET  FARM  INCOME,  FAMILY-OPERATED 
FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-47 
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Figure  2.-  Continued  high  production  and  favorable  prices  for  farm  products  have  carried  annual  earnings  of 
farm  families  rapidly  upward  since  1940,  desoite  increasingly  hi^ier  prices  and  expenditures  for  farm  labor, 
machinery,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  building  materials  and  supplies.    Record  high  prices  with  near  record 
production  in  1947  carried  operators'  returns  on  most  farms  to  a  record  high. 
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production  in  1947  (a  record  year)  was  over  two  and  one-half  times  the  1937-41  average.    Of  course,  if 
a  bad  crop  year  should  come  in  which  crop  yields  are  low  but  a  crop  is  harvested  this  high  unit  output 
per  hour  of  man  labor  would  change  materially.    For  example,  cash-grain  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  used 
about  the  same  total  amount  of  labor  in  1946  for  a  record  output  as  they  did  for  the  output  in  1937-41 
which  was  only  75  percent  as  large.  .  In  1947,  however,  the  total  amount  of  labor  was  only  5  percent 
less  than  in  1946  even  though  production  in  1947  ( because  of  drought)  was  slightly  more  than  two-thirds 
the  1946  production. 

Although  livestock  farmers  in  recent  years  have  increased  "total  production  and  have  adopted  im- 
proved management  practices,  they  have  not  been  able  to  increase  production  so  spectacularly  and  to 
reduce  per  unit  labor  requirements  so  greatly  as  have  the  highly  mechanized  crop  farmers.    Of  course, 
favorable  weather  has  not  had  nearly  the  effect  on  production  per  milk  cow,  per  hog,  or  per  beef  as  it 
has  had  on  crop  yields.    Therefore,  it  has  not  greatly  affected  labor  per  unit  output. 

To  grow  and  harvest  an  acre  of  corn  by  the  methods  used  on  cash-grain  farms  in  1946  required 
8.0  hours  of  man  labor j  the  yield  was  56  bushels.    In  1947  it  required  7.8  hours  and  the  yield  was  only 
36  bushels.    In  1937-41  it  required  10.6  hours  and  the  yield  was  47  bushels  per  acre.    Winter  wheat 
farmers  used  2.5  hours  of  man  labor  to  grow  and  harvest  an  acre  of  wheat  in  1937-41  and  2.1  hours  in 
1947.    The  yield  in  1947  was  21  bushels  compared  with  10.4  bushels  in  1937-41.    The  dairy  farmers  of 
central  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  142  hours  of  labor  per  milk  cow  on  their  herds  in  1947  as 
compared  with  140  hours  per  milk  cow  in  1937-41.    Labor  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk  on  those 
dairy  farms  in  1947  was  2.2  hours  compared  with  2.3  hours  in  1937-41. 

Returns  on  farm  investment  have  moved  upward  for  nearly  a  decade  and  they  are  now  at  relatively 
high  levels.    These  returns  in  1947,  though  comparatively  high,  did  not  conform  to  the  usual  pattern 
of  the  war  and  postwar  period.    Instead  of  the  persistent  increase,  returns  declined  on  all  of  the 
Corn  Belt  farms  and  the  wheat-roughage  livestock  farms,  and  they  tended  to  level  off  and  decline  on 
dairy  farms.    Record  production  of  wheat  and  near-record  production  of  cotton  together  with  record 
prices  for  these  commodities  continued  to  hold  returns  on  farm  investment  on  these  farms  at  high  levels. 

Land  rentals  likewise  have  moved  upward  since  the  late  thirties  and  this  has  encouraged  farmers 
and  other  investors  to  bid  up  the  price  of  land.    In  1947  land  values  on  all  but  the  spring  wheat 
farms  were  the  highest  on  record  and  about  double  those  in  the  prewar  years.    The  decline  in  mortgage 
indebtedness  which  has  been  under  way  for  some  time  on  these  farms  appears  to  have  ceased.    There  was 
a  slight  reduction  in  mortgage  indebtedness  from  1946  to  1947  on  some  farms  and  a  striking  increase  on 
others.    Large  mortgage  debts  represent  heavy  fixed  costs  to  owners  for  interest  and  principal  payments, 
and  high  rentals  represent  heavy  fixed  costs  to  tenants.    If  farm  incomes  and  prices  of  farm  products 
decline,  these  costs  probably  would  become  burdensome.    In  recent  years  farmers  seem  to  have  broken  all 
previous  records.    War  and  postwar,  demands  for  food  and  fiber  pushed  farm  prices  continuously  upward. 
Despite  shortages  of  farm  labor  and  scarcity  of  machinery  and  supplies,  farmers'  incentive  was  high 
for  greater  and  greater  production.    Mother  nature  also  was  generous.    Crop  failure  and  abandonment 
were  negligible  and  yields  were  high.    Returns  to  farmers  mounted  year  after  year. 

A  sobering  effect,  however,  is  the  fact  that  farmers'  incomes  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
Farmers  remember  the  1930' s  when  their  annual  returns  usually  averaged  well  below  $1,000.    In  some 
years  out-of-pocket  expenditures  actually  exceeded  income.    In  the  11-year  period  from  1930-40,  farm- 
ers in  the  spring  wheat  area  lost  money  in  5  years  of  operation.    During  the  period  1930-40  returns 
to  operators  and  their  families  for  their  labor  and  management  and  for  their  investment  averaged  less 
than  $300  on  wheat  farms  and  $7Q0  on  Corn  Belt,  dairy  and  cotton  farms.    Considerable  more  variation 
in  incomes  also  were  found  on  wheat  farms.    Continued  increases  in  production  costs  would  mean  a 
sharp  drop  again  in  incomes  if  prices  decline. 

Corn  Belt  Farms 

The  four  types  of  Com  Belt  farms  covered  in  these  analyses  represent  an  Important  segment  of 
Corn  Belt  farming  and  are  typical  of  the  operations  and  returns  on  the  rank  and  file  of  commercial 
family-operated  farms  of  the  respective  type  in  the  area.    These  farms  are  important  in  western  Ohio 
and  in  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi  River  valleys  and  adjacent  areas.    The  land  is  productive 
and  a  high  proportion  is  tilled.    Each  farm  type  has  some  diversity  of  enterprises;  from  30  to  90 
percent  of  the  cash  receipts  are  from  the  livestock  enterprises. 

Net  returns  on  these  farms  moved  upward  rapidly  with  the  coming  of  the  war  and  the  increased 
demand  for  food  and  fiber.    Production  of  both  crops  and  livestock  has  been  stepped  up  tremendously 
on  these  Corn  Belt  farms.    In  1946  record  crop  yields  on  the  largest  acreage  of  cropland  harvested 
on  record  brought  crop  production  to  its  highest  peak. 

Total  cropland  harvested  in  1947  was  below  the  record  acreages  of  1946  but  it  was  well  above 
the  long-time  average  (table  3).    Harvested  acreage  of  corn  in  1947  ranged  from  16  to  20  percent 
above  that  of  1937-41,  but  due  to  unfavorable  weather  and  low  yields  in  1947,  production  was  about 
equal  to  that  of  1937-41.    Cash-grain  farmers  suffered  the  greatest  losses  and  harvested  7  percent 
less  corn  in  1947  than  in  1937-41.    Hog-beef  fattening  farmers,  at  the  other  extreme,  harvested 
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CHANGES  iN  COSTS  AND  RETURNS  TO  LABOR  ON 
FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS.  1937-41  AND  1947 


OPERATING  EXPENSES  PER 
DOLLAR  OF  GROSS 
FARM  INCOME 


1937-41 


2,570 


1947 


RETURNS  TO  OPERATOR  AND 
FAMILY  LABOR  PER  DOLLAR 
OF  GROSS  FARM  INCOME 


1937-41 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK-DAIRY 


BLACK  PRAIRIE-COTTON 


1947 


3,205  8.675 
CORN  BELT-HOG  BEEF  FATTENING 


3.930  11,835 
SOUTHERN  PLAINS-WINTER  WHEAT 


2,660  18,440 
NORTHERN  PLAINS-SPRING  WHEAT 


13,910 


1,945  i  5,315 

Figures  under  circles  represent  gross  farm  income  (in  dollars) 


NEG.  46888      BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Figure  3.-  High  gross  returns  and  lan  operating  costs  contribute  to  high  returns  to  labor  and  mar 
j.r-saving  machines,  better  crop  rotations,  improved  crop  varieties,  better  livestock  and  othe: 
ing  practices  have  increased  total  output  and  net  returns  where  put  into  use  on  operating  units  c ' 

size* 


•en»ent« 
;ood  farm- 
'.ooroDriata 


-  7  - 


7  percent  more  in  1947  than  in  1937-41.    The  1947  crop  was  about  63  percent  as  large  as  the  1946  crop 
on  both  farm  types.    Yields  of  corn  in  1947  were  well  below  those  of  1946  and  ranged  from  78  percent  of 
1937-41  on  cash-grain  farms  to  91  percent  on  hog-dairy  farms.    Yields  of  other  crops  also  were  rela- 
tively lower  on  cash-grain  farms  than  on  other  types  of  Corn  Belt  farms.    In  1947  the  index  of  crop 
yields  (1930-44  =  100)  was  15  points  below  the  1937-41  average  on  cash  grain  farms.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  crop  yield  index  on  hog-beef  fattening  farms  was  11  points  higher  in  1947  than  in  1937-41. 

The  increase  in  cropland  harvested  on  these  farms  has  been  taken  up  largely  by  an  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  corn.    On  the  average  acreages  of  small  grain  and  hay  have  changed  very  little  since 
1940.    During  the  war  the  acreage  in  soybeans  increased,  but  in  1946  and  1947  the  acreage  was  below  the 
average  for  the  war  years.    In  1946  and  1947  the  acreage  of  soybeans  on  cash-grain  farms  (the  largest 
producers  of  soybeans)  was  20  percent  below  the  1942-44  average. 

Cattle  numbers  in  1947  were  slightly  higher  than  in  1946  and  they  were  well  above  the  prewar 
average.    Hog  numbers  in  1947  on  all  but  the  hog-beef  fattening  farms  were  slightly  below  the  number  in 

1946  and  not  far  different  from  the  1937-41  average.    On  hog-beef  fattening  farms  (the  largest  hog  pro- 
ducers) hog  numbers  were  slightly  higher  in  1947  than  in  1946  and  a  third  higher  than  the  prewar  aver- 
age.   Total  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  1947  was  higher  than  in  1946  but  about 
average  for  the  last  4  years. 

Despite  unfavorable  crop  yields  and  about  average  production  of  livestock  returns  on  Corn  Belt 
farms  were  relatively  high  in  1947.    Gash-grain  and  hog-beef  raising  farmers  had  the  largest  incomes  on 
record.    Operators'  incomes  on  hog-dairy  and  hog-beef  fattening  farms  were  slightly  lower  in  1947  than 
in  1946  but  they  were  considerably  higher  than  in  previous  years.    Total  production  in  1947  on  cash- 
grain  farms  was  71  percent  of  1946  but  prices  received  were  34  percent  higher  and  prices  paid  were  16 
percent  higher  in  1947  than  in  1946.    As  a  result,  gross  farm  income  was  nearly  20  percent  higher  in 

1947  than  in  1946  (table  4). 

Total  production  in  1947  on  hog-beef  fattening  and  hog-dairy  farms  was  about  80  percent  of  that 
in  1946.    Production  in  1947  on  hog-beef  raising  farms  was  about  70  percent  of  that  in  1946. 

Corn  Belt  farms  are  fairly  well  mechanized,  which  means  that  cash  costs  are  high  and  cannot  be 
deferred  or  reduced  materially  when  production  is  low.    For  example,  in  1947  production  on  cash-grain 
farms  was  about  30  percent  below  the  production  in  1946,  but  operating  expense  per  unit  of  production 
was  about  50  percent  higher. 

Dairy  Farms 

The  dairy  farms  for  which  data  are  presented  here  represent  average  commercial  family-operated 
dairy-type  farms  in  central  New  York  and  southern  Wisconsin.    (See  fig.  1.)    As  such,  they  represent 
production,  costs,  returns,  and  related  data  on  the  rank  and  file  of  commercial  dairy-type  farms  rang- 
ing from  small  family-operated  units  to  the  largest  family-operated  units  in  each  area.    More  than  60 
percent  of  the  total  classified  farms  in  the  central  New  York  area  are  dairy  farms  of  which  over  95 
percent  are  commercial  family-operated  units.    In  the  southern  Wisconsin  area  over  55  percent  of  the 
total  farms  are  dairy-type  farms  of  which  over  85  percent  are  commercial  family-operated  units. 

Dairy  farms  in  central  New  York  average  about  145  acres  in  size.    Less  than  40  percent  is  crop- 
land and  about  85  percent  of  this  is  devoted  to  hay  and  silage.    The  average  dairy  herd  is  composed  of 
about  20  milk  cows  with  8  or  10  stock  animals  for  replacement.    These  farms  have  little  other  livestock 
except  poultry.    Although  these  farmers  produce  about  all  the  roughage  for  their  livestock,  they  buy 
practically  all  of  the  concentrate  feeds.    In  1947  purchases  of  feed  amounted  to  56  percent  of  the 
total  cash  expenditures  (table  5). 

The  average  family-operated  dairy  farm  in  southern  Wisconsin  is  slightly  more  diversified,  has 
more  cropland,  about  as  many  milk  cows,  more  hogs,  and  a  few  more  poultry  than  the  average  central 
New  York  dairy  farm.    Around  60  percent  of  the  total  cash  receipts  are  from  the  dairy  enterprise  on 
southern  Wisconsin  farms,  compared  with  80  percent  on  central  New  York  dairy  farms.    Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers  also  grow  all  of  their  feed,  except  high  protein  feeds. 

Returns  to  dairy  farmers  in  both  areas  also  went  up  with  the  tide  that  carried  returns  to  most 
farmers  to  new  levels  during  the  war  and  postwar  years.    Operators'  returns  in  1947  on  both  groups  of 
farms  were  well  above  prewar  levels  and  they  were  the  highest  on  record  for  operators  of  southern 
Wisconsin  dairy  farms.    Operators'  returns  in  1947  on  central  New  York  dairy  farms  were  only  a  few 
dollars  (less  than  1  percent)  below  the  record  level  obtained  in  1946  (table  6). 

Feed  and  labor  have  come  high  in  recent  years  and  the  amount  spent  for  these  on  New  York  dairy 
farms  has  been  considerable.    Feed  prices  and  wage  rates  were  at  record  highs  in  1947 }  15  percent  and 
10  percent  higher  respectively  than  in  1946.    The  combined  index  of  prices  and  wages  paid  on  these 
central  New  York  dairy  farms  was  15  percent  higher  in  1947  than  in  1946.    Prices  received  for  products 
sold,  however,  were  only  13  percent  higher  in  1947  than  in  1946.    During  the  last  2  years  production 
costs  have  risen  more  than  have  prices  received  on  these  farms.    This,  together  with  slightly  lower 
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production  in  1947  than  in  1946,  accounts  for  lower  returns  in  1947.  Production  of  milk  was  about  3 
percent  higher  than  in  1946,  but  production  of  other  items  was  lower;  crop  yields  in  1947  being  down 
5  percent  from  1946. 

Total  production  on  southern  Wisconsin  dairy  faims  was  slightly  higher  in  1947  than  in  1946 
but  it  was  slightly  below  the  record  production  obtained  in  1945.    Yields  and  production  of  corn  and 
small  grains  were  lower  in  1947  than  in  1946,  but  yields  and  production  of  hay  were  higher.  Produc- 
tion of  milk  and  livestock  was  slightly  higher  in  1947  than  in  1946.    Both  the  index  of  prices 
received  and  the  index  of  wage  rates  and  prices  paid  increased  16  percent  from  1946  to  1947.  The 
increase  from  1945  to  1946,  however,  was  14  percent  for  prices  received  and  only  5  percent  for  wage 
rates  and  prices  paid  for  cost  goods. 

Wheat  Farms 

Information  is  given  here  for  5  different  groups  of  wheat  farms:  two  winter  wheat  and  three 
spring  wheat.    The  winter  wheat  farms  predominate  in  the  western  portions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
in  the  panhandles  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas.    The  spring  wheat  farms  are  common  types  in  North  and  South 
Dakota  (fig.  1).    The  information  for  each  is  representative  of  the  great  mass  of  family-operated 
farms  of  the  respective  types  in  the  area.    From  60  to  90  percent  of  the  total  classified  farms  in 
these  areas  are  wheat  farms,  and  nearly  95  percent  of  these  are  commercial  family-operated  units. 

In  1947  winter  wheat  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  harvested  the  largest  wheat  crop  and  spring 
wheat  farmers  harvested  a  crop  second  only  to  the  1945  crop.    Large  wheat  crops,  plus  better  than 
average  production  of  other  crops  and  livestock,  in  1947  gave  operators  of  winter  wheat  farms  from 
2.5  to  3  times  more  production  than  prewar.    Operators  of .  spring  wheat  farms  obtained  about  50  per- 
cent more  production  in  1947  than  in  prewar  years  (tables  6  and  8). 

Winter  wheat  farmers  with  specialized  enterprises  and  highly  mechanized  operations  have  in- 
creased substantially  the  size  of  farms  and  production.    They  now  operate  about  15  to  20  percent  more 
land  than  in  1930.    In  1947,  80  percent  of  their  cash  receipts  was  from  the  sale  of  crops.  Record 
harvested  acreages  in  1947,  together  with  record  prices  and  near  record  yields,  gave  operators  of 
these  farms  the  highest  incomes  on  record.    Operators'  net  farm  income  in  1947  was  over  10  times  the 
prewar  average.    Wheat  sold  from  these  farms  in  1947  brought  about  $2.25  per  bushel  compared  with 
75  cents  in  1937-41. 

Prices  received  for  products  sold  increased  25  percent  from  1946  to  1947  on  winter  wheat 
farms  compared  with  an  increase  of  about  15  percent  for  prices  paid,  including  wage  rates.    Tax  rates 
and  prices  of  fuel  oil,  machinery,  and  building  materials  advanced  more  from  1946  to  1947  than  did 
wage  rates  on  these  farms.    The  total  wage  bill  increased  by  less  than  10  percent  from  1946  to  1947 
compared  with  an  increase  of  over  25  percent  in  taxes,  fuel  oil,  machinery,  and  building  expenditures. 

Winter  wheat  farmers  are  now  much  more  efficient  producers  than  they  were  formerly  and  hired 
labor  is  no  longer  an  important  cash  expenditure.    In  1947  these  farmers  produced  10  bushels  of  wheat 
with  each  hour  of  man  labor  compared  with  a  little  over  5.5  bushels  in  1930.    The  average  for  the 
5-year  period  1943-47  was  8  bushels  per  hour  of  man  labor  compared  with  4.3  bushels  in  1930-34. 

Despite  the  fact  that  production  of  wheat  in  1947  on  spring  wheat  farms  was  below  that  of 
1945  or  1946,  operator' s  income  in  1947  was  the  highest  on  record.    This  is  accounted  for  mostly  by 
two  factors:  (1)  Record  prices  for  products  sold  and  (2)  above  average  production  of  livestock  and 
crops  other  than  wheat  in  1947.    Prices  received  in  1947  for  products  sold  were  more  than  3  times  the 
1937-41  average  and  from  30  to  35  percent  above  those  in  1946  (table  8).    In  1947,  wheat  sold  on 
these  farms  for  $2.45  per  bushel  compared  with  $1.85  in  1946  and  75  cents  in  1937-41. 

On  the  average  spring  wheat  farms  are  smaller,  less  mechanized  and  more  diversified  than  are 
winter  wheat  farms  (compare  tables  5  and  6  with  7  and  8).    In  1937-41,  operators  of  spring  wheat  farms 
obtained  nearly  half  of  their  income  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  and  about  10  percent  from 
crops  other  than  wheat.    The  flax  enterprise  was  an  important  cash  enterprise  during  the  war  and  in 
1947  from  10  to  20  percent  of  the  crop  sales  was  from  flax.    Flax  sold  for  over  $6.00  oer  bushel  in 
1947.    In  1937-41  it  sold  for  about  $1.50  per  bushel.    In  1947  the  index  (1930-44  »  100)  of  quantity 
of  power  and  machinery  averaged  about  120  on  spring  wheat  farms  compared  with  140  on  winter  wheat 
farms.    The  total  average  investment  in  1947  in  spring  wheat  farms  was  about  $24,000,  of  which  about 
$2,000  was  in  machinery  and  equipment.    Estimated  total  investment  on  winter  wheat  farms  in  the  same 
year  was  a  little  over  $41,000,  of  which  around  $3,500  was  in  machinery  and  equipment  (tables  6  and 
8). 

Wheat  farmers  are  in  relatively  high  risk  areas.    The  average  annual  precipitation  is  compar- 
atively light  and  highly  variable.    As  a  result,  production  and  returns  also  are  highly  variable. 
For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1931  winter  wheat  farmers  seeded  about  190  acres  to  wheat.    During  the 
winter  and  spring  44  acres  were  abandoned.    That  which  was  harvested  averaged  about  11  bushels  per 
acre.    In  the  fall  of  1932  they  seeded  200  acres  to  wheat  but  over  half  of  it  was  abandoned  before 
harvest  the  next  summer.    That  which  was  harvested  averaged  only  7  bushels  per  acre.    The  crop  in 
1933  was  about  42  percent  of  the  1932  crop.    The  crop  in  1932  sold  for  32  cents  per  bushel  and  farmers 


lost  money.    The  crop  of  1933  sold  for  59  cents  per  bushel  and  the  operator  and  his  family  received 
only  10  cents  per  hour  for  their  labor  and  management..    Other  wheat  farmers  had  similar  experiences. 
These  experiences  are  decidedly  different  than  those  during  the  1940' s. 


Cotton  Farms 

The  information  presented  here  characterizes  the  operations,  production  and  returns  of  common 
family-operated  cotton  farms  in  3  important  cotton  producing  areas — Southern  Plains,  Black  Waxy 
Prairie    of  Texas,  and  the  Delta  of  Mississippi  (fig.  1).    These  commercial  family-operated  units  in 
the  Southern  Great  Plains  are  characterized  by  large-scale  methods  of  production  and  a  high  degree  of 
mechanization.    The  comparatively  level  land  in  this  area  is  suitable  for  the  use  of  multi-row  planting 
and  cultivating  equipment.    Families  on  these  farms  typically  handle  50  to  60  acres  of  cotton,  and  pro- 
duce around  20  to  30  bales  of  lint.    More  than  three-fourths  of  the  harvest  labor  is  hired;  this  is 
chiefly  migratory  help. 

The  Black  Prairie  cotton  farms  represent  in  many  respects  a  transition  from  the  small  man-mule 
type  of  organization  farther  east  in  the  "Old  Cotton  South"  to  the  large  scale  mechanized  cotton  farms 
in  the  Plains  area.    About  90  percent  of  the  Black  Prairie  cotton  farms  have  tractors  and  half  or  more 
of  the  cotton  picking  is  performed  by  migratory  workers.    Consequently,  family-operated  farms  here 
usually  are  larger  and  they  have  a  larger  acreage  in  cotton  and  complementary  crops  than  do  family- 
operated  units  farther  east.    Although  cotton  production  is  not  high  in  this  area,  it  is  fairly  stable. 

Family-operated  cotton  farms  in  the  rich  Delta  area  are  small  in  terms  of  acres,  total  output 
and  family  income.    Plantation  operations  are  not  included  in  this  series.    A  total  of  150  hours  is  re- 
quired to  grow  and  harvest  an  acre  of  cotton  by  the  mule-and-hand  methods  used  on  these  farms.  About 
60  percent  of  this  labor  is  required  to  harvest  the  crop,  and  as  resident  labor  is  almost  the  sole  sup- 
ply, a  family' s  scale  of  operation  is  limited  to  about  15  to  20  acres  of  cotton. 

Cotton  farmers  in  these  3  areas  had  an  all-round  good  year  in  1947.    Operators'  returns  were  a 
record  high  even  though  harvested  acreages,  yields,  and  prices  of  "King  Cotton"  (the  important  enter- 
prise) were  below  previous  peaks.    A  combination  of  factors,  all  of  which  exceeded  average  was  respon- 
sible for  a  record  income  in  1947  of  operators  on  these  farms. 

The  1947  production  of  cotton  on  farms  in  the  Southern  Plains  was  exceeded  only  by  the  production 
in  1937  when  both  acreage  harvested  and  yields  were  higher.    However,  the  combined  production  of  all 
crops  and  livestock  in  1947  was  less  than  in  1937  and  in  4  other  years  since  1930.    The  index  of  prices 
received  was  the  highest  on  record  in  1947  and  was  nearly  50  points  above  the  previous  record  in  1946 
and  over  180  points  above  the  prewar  average  1937-41  (table  10).    The  index  of  prices  and  wage  rates 
paid  increased  33  points  or  about  10  percent  from  1946  to  1947.    This  was  the  biggest  increase  on  record. 
The  largest  increase  from  1946  to  1947  in  cost  rates  came  in  building  materials  and  machinery.  They 
increased  by  26  and  16  percent  respectively.    Wage  rates  and  cotton  snapping  rates  increased  by  5  and  8 
percent  respectively. 

In  1947  operators'  returns  on  cotton  farms  in  the  Southern  Plains  were  more  than  double  the  1945- 
46  average  and  nearly  3.5  times  the  prewar  average.    Returns  per  hour  to  all  labor  jumped  from  37  cents 
in  1937-41  to  88  cents  in  1946  and  to  $1.50  in  1947.    Operators  of  these  farms  have  mechanized  and  im- 
proved their  methods  of  production  and  they  now  use  less  labor  per  unit  of  product  than  a  decade  ago. 
Total  production  in  1937-38  was  10  percent  belcw  the  1947  production  but  total  labor  used  was  18  percent 
higher  in  1937-38. 

Operators  of  Black  Prairie  cotton  farms  obtained  higher  cotton  production  in  1931,  1933,  and  1937 
than  in  1947.    Both  harvested  acreage  and  yields  of  cotton  were  higher  in  the  former  years.    The  com- 
bined production  of  all  crops  and  livestock  on  Black  Prairie  cotton  farms  in  1947  was  well  below  prewar 
and  slightly  below  the  long-time  average  production.    Yields  of  all  crops,  and  production  of  corn,  oats, 
and  hay  in  1947  were  below  the  prewar  average;  the  only  farms  in  the  series  with  this  record  (table  9). 

In  1947  prices  of  cotton  lint  and  seed  combined  were  slightly  higher  than  in  1946  and  a  record 
high.    Both  prices  received  and  prices  and  wage  rates  paid  were  also  a  record  high  in  1947.  However, 
cost  rates  rose  12  percent  from  1946  to  1947  compared  with  an  increase  of  only  6  percent  in  prices  re- 
ceived.   The  largest  increases  from  1946  to  1947  in  prices  received  on  Black  Prairie  cotton  farms  came 
in  prices  of  livestock  which  rose  over  30  percent  and  livestock  product  prices  which  were  up  15  percent. 
Operators'  returns  and  returns  per  hour  to  all  labor  in  1947  were  the  highest  on  record  for  these  farms. 

In  1947  nearly  90  percent  of  cash  income  on  Delta  cotton  farms  was  from  the  sale  of  cotton 
(table  9).    It  was  slightly  less  in  previous  years,  but  cotton  has  been  by  far  the  most  important  enter- 
prise and  it  is  so  at  present.    Everything  centers  around  cotton  and  any  appreciable  change  in  acreage, 
yield  or  price  of  cotton  has  a  major  effect  on  operators'  returns. 

Prices  of  cotton  advanced  materially  during  the  war  and  postwar  years  and  on  these  farms  reached 
a  record  high  in  1946.    The  1947  price  of  cotton  lint  was  a  cent  lower  than  in  1946  but  the  price  of 
cottonseed  was  slightly  higher  in  1947  so  that  the  combined  price  was  equal  in  the  two  years.    The  1947 
price  of  cotton  on  these  Delta  farms  was  nearly  3  times  the  average  price  in  1937-41.    Hisher  prices 
in  1947  compared  with  1937-41,  together  with  11  percent  higher  production,  tripled  operators'  returns. 
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Prices  of  cotton  advanced  materially  during  the  war  and  postwar  years 
and  on  these  farms  reached  a  record  high  in  1946.    The  1947  price  of  cotton 
lint  was  a  cent  lower  than  in  1946  but  the  price  of  cottonseed  was  slightly 
higher  in  1947  so  that  the  combined  price  was  equal  in  the  two  years.  The 
1947  price  of  cotton  on  these  Delta  farms  was  nearly  3  times  the  average 
price  in  1937-41.    Higher  prices  in  1947  compared  with  1937-41,  together 
with  11  percent  higher  production,  tripled  operators'  returns.    Returns  to 
labor  in  1947,  though  3  times  prewar  returns,  were  still  lower  on  these  and 
the  Black  Prairie  cotton  farms  than  on  the  other  types  covered  in  this  study. 
Cotton  is  an  intensive  labor  using  crop,  particularly  in  this  area,  and  the 
mule-and-hand  methods  used  on  these  farms  have  permitted  no  reduction  in 
labor  requirements  per  acre  of  cotton. 
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